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Signißcant Books 

work, which was a bestseller in the Second 
World War, Lippmann insisted upon the 
reality and permanence of the Atlantic 
Community. He gave a trenchant critique 
of both the insular isolationism of the 
America Firsters and the universalistic 
nostrums of the unreconstructed Wilson- 
ians. "One world," as Lippmann would 
later characteristically express his dou- 
ble-barreled attack on insularity and 
universalism, "we shall not see in our 
time. But what we may see, if we have 
the vision and the energy, is the forma- 
tion of a great western Community, at 
least a confederation of federations of 
European and American nations, deter- 
mined to give the lie to those who say 
that our civilization is doomed and to give 
back faith and will to those who fear that 
freedom is perishing where it originated." 



tarization not only of our thought but of 
our lives that has become the mark of 
this postwar age." Kennans worst fears 
did not come to pass, and it may be that 
he feil victim to exaggerations compara- 
ble to those he deplored in American 
policymakers. But we have needed his 
voice tp remind us that "there are problems 
in this world that we will not be able 
to solve, depths into which it will not 
be usefiil or effective for us to plunge, 
dilemmas in other regions of the globe 
that will have to find their Solution with- 
out our involvement." 



American Diplomacy. by George f. 

kennan. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1951, 154 pp. 
These celebrated lectures, delivered at 
the University of Chicago in 1950, were 
for many years the most widely read ac- 
count of American diplomacy in the first 
half of the twentieth Century. They were 
written against the backdrop of the sear- 
ing experience of total war, and Kennans 
strictures against the "legalistic-moralistic" 
tradition in U.S. foreign policy need to 
be understood in that light. It was not 
that Kennan was hostile to law or moral- 
ity as restraints upon our own conduct; at 
the root of his Opposition to the crusading 
impulse was the fear that it would subtly 
erode, if not smash, the barriers to a yet 
more terrible war. The second edition of 
this work contains two lectures from 1984 
that reconsider the themes of American 
Diplomacy and bemoan "the extreme mili- 



The Tragedy of American Diplomacy, 
enlarged edition. by William 
appleman Williams. New York: 
Dell, 1962, 309 pp. 
This influential work by the dean of the 
Cold War revisionists, first published in 
1959, developed a radical critique of 
American foreign policy. Williams attrib- 
uted the counterrevolutionary tendency he 
denounced to a misplaced faith in liberal 
capitalism, and advised that the United 
States adopt an "open door" for revolu- 
tions. Williams was not a communist, as 
was sometimes unfortunately alleged, but 
a radical free-thinker out of the Wiscon- 
sin School. Nor was he a realist, though 
he achieved harmonic convergence with 
the realists (and the paleoconservatives) 
on several points: both strains of thought 
were skeptical of universalism, sought to 
place limits on the projection of American 
power, and advised a more accommodating 
posture toward revolutionary nationalism. 
Williams was often criticized, and persua- 
sively so, for giving primacy to economic 
factors in explaining American foreign 
policy, and his assessment of responsibility 
for the origins of the Cold War erred on 
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the side of generosity to Stalins Russia. 
But there was a certain wisdom in his 
insistence that America had preached but 
forgotten how to practice self-determina- 
tion. We might encourage other peoples 
to adopt the American System, or join 
freely in federative Systems with them — 
but, as Jefferson once remarked, "they 
have the right, and we none, to choose 
for themselves." 

The Best and the Brightest. by david 
halberstam. New York: Random 
House, 1972, 688 pp. 
Never had the Establishment been so 
artfully skewered as in this study of the 
generation of policymakers that led the 
United States into the Vietnam War. It 
was more the method than the conclu- 
sions of this work that made it distinctive. 
The same novelistic techniques and extra- 
ordinary imagination that got Tom Wolfe 
into the heads of Ken Keseys Merry 
Pranksters were employed by Halberstam 
to illuminate the thinking of the foreign 
policy elite under Kennedy and Johnson; 
here, at least, the New Journalism met 
Diplomatie History to brilliant effect. 
The arrogance of Robert McNamara, the 
piety of Dean Rusk, the happy vulgarity of 
Lyndon Johnson ("Hell, it is part rat- 
tlesnake") are sketched with unerring 
precision. This study of how pride goeth 
before the Fall captured the outlook and 
sensibility ofthat era as few professional 
historians have been able to do. 

White House Years. by henry 

kissinger. Boston: Little, Brown, 

1979, 1,521 pp. 
Years of Upheaval. b y henry 

kissinger. Boston: Little, Brown, 

1982, 1,283 pp. 



Of all the memoirs written by American 
diplomats, the two volumes of Kissingers 
are in a class by themselves. Kissinger, 
as was said of Alexander Hamilton, was 
a "host within himself," a virtuoso in 
diplomacy the likes of which are seldom 
encountered in this American world. 
Centered on a narrative of Kissinger 's 
work as national security adviser and 
secretary of State, these monumental 
volumes (which end with Nixon s resig- 
nation in 1974) show Kissinger as a 
gifted portraitist, an infinitely subtle 
negotiator, a formidable thinker, and a 
wit. It is de rigueur to eritieize Kissinger — 
his methods, it is said, were devious, his 
character at once megalomaniacal and 
insecure, his realpolitik ill suited to the 
nations ideals. Inevitably, perhaps, he is 
beheld with the same ambivalence — a 
Compound of "aloofness and respect, of 
distrust and admiration" — with which 
he himself regarded Richard Nixon. 
Kissinger may be faulted persuasively on 
the score of excessive interventionism; 
certain of his policies, like the destabi- 
lization of Chile and the reckless arma- 
ment of Iran, were ill-advised. There is, 
withal, much to admire in these mem- 
oirs and in the diplomacy they recount. 
In his and Nixons approach to the rela- 
tions among the great powers — the 
Soviet Union, China, Western Europe, 
and Japan — the foundations of a new 
strueture of peace were thoughtfully 
laid. Kissinger brought a philosophical 
deepening and a restored sense of pur- 
pose to American policy at a time of 
immense anguish. That was no mean 
aecomplishment, however customary it 
may now be to belittle it. 
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